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ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE TRAINING AS 
ART TRAINING 


Psychologists tell us that art in its fundamental meaning is 
actual skill, practice, doing. Science teaches us to know, and 
art todo. Among our usual school ‘‘studies,” so-called, some add 
to our intelligence and increase our knowledge, such as history, 
higher mathematics, biology, geography, grammar, literature; 
others, as reading, writing, drawing, music, serve largely to 
develop skill, and may be termed art “studies.” It is in this 
broad but fundamentally true sense that I wish to use the word 
art. 

Language is the vehicle of thought. It is the means of express- 
ing either the most simple or the most complex ideas. As the 
means to an end, its importance depends upon its ability to 
serve that end. The thought, the idea, is of first importance; 
the expression exists for the sake of the thought which it utters. 
Even the simplest language is art. Its quality improves in 
proportion to the skill developed in its use. 

Obviously—whether in foreign or native languages—the primary 
object of language training is skill. The student desires the power 
to use the language easily, accurately, and effectively; yet not 
for the sake of the language itself, but that he may be able to 
perceive or express the thought readily, without expending 
conscious effort upon the process. But in order that the instru- 
ment of expression may be used with power and ease, and without 
conscious effort, the handling of it must be learned, indeed a high 
degree of skill in its use must be developed. Language training 
is thus primarily training for skill, it must contribute immediately 
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to the readiness and accuracy of actual use, rather than add to 
the store of knowledge of the learner. Ina word, language training 
must be fundamentally art training, i.e., actual practice with the 
thing itself, as a means of expression. 

Here, then, are two facts of the very greatest significance in 
language teaching: 1) the expression of the thought, or idea, 
should be the focus of the student’s attention; and 2) language 
training is essentially art training, and should be developed as 
such. Neither of these facts seems to be given sufficient considera- 
tion, either in the current theoretical discussions of foreign lang- 
uage teaching, or in the practice of the class-room. 

For the great majority of American students the object of 
foreign language study is admittedly the ability to read, rather 
than to write or to speak idiomatically. Hence this discussion may 
be confined for practical reasons to the acquiring of a “reading 
knowledge.” 

In his book, ‘Teaching the Language Arts,’’* Hinsdale says 
of reading, that it may be a mechanical-mental art, or a purely 
mental art. The first expression implies that the pupil must 
recognize the symbols of the printed page, the letters singly or in 
combination, also the vocal values of these symbols, singly or in 
combination, as well as the significance of the same, i.e., he must 
understand the meanings of words. If he can do all this he can 
read. But of the purely mental art of reading Hinsdale says: 
“‘When thus employed the student’s attention is no longer fixed 
on the mere art; the use of the tool has become mainly auto- 
matic, while the matter of the page absorbs the mind.”’ This, he 
says, ‘is the end to which all instruction in the art or mechanism 
of reading should be directed.” 

To the little child, for the first time being initiated into the 
mysteries of the printed page, the mere alphabet offers very real 
difficulties. The various vocal values of certain letters and 
combinations of letters are extremely confusing, and the process 
of word-building is a tedious one. But even with these little ones 
our elementary teachers have discovered that it is possible and 
practicable to. teach to read the thought and not a succession of 
words. After two months of such training the pupils “talk what 


*N. Y. 1896. Chap. x1rr. 
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they read.’”’ How many foreign language students read words 
only, after two, three, and four years of training—or the lack of it? 

To the average high school or college student, with his previous 
knowledge of the alphabet, these mechanical difficulties are very 
materially reduced. Most of the symbols he knows, the vocal 
values of many of them correspond to those in his own language, 
and with a fair degree of co-operation between teacher and student 
the others may be quickly mastered. To our mature foreign 
language students the appreciation of the thought for its own sake 
furnishes at least as cogent an incentive as in the case of the 
children. It would seem that there is every reason for beginning 
at the earliest possible moment to teach our students reading as a 
purely mental art. Let them learn from the first day to read the 
thought, and not mere words. This is the vital thing, the spirit 
of reading. It is the end and object of our teaching. It is an art, 
a matter of skill, to be acquired by practice. The practice there- 
fore should begin as early as may be possible or practicable. 

How soon may this be? 

It may be—and should be—the purpose from the first week to 
use the language tool automatically, sub-consciously, while 
the mind occupies itself chiefly or wholly with the matter, the 
thought. The secret of the successful application of this principle 
lies not in paucity of ideas submitted to the beginner, nor in 
denying him sight or sound of the accusative case, for example, 
until he knows everything about the nominative. The secret 
does lie in reading very simple but attractive matter, expressed 
in the simplest possible words and constructions. The earliest 
material may even be already familiar to the students in English, 
in which case the novelty of finding the old idea in a new form 
assists the student to look upon the new language as a means for 
expressing thought. Since the language is simple and the thought 
attractive, the learner makes the effort to master the expression of 
the thought, and finds that he can do it. The foreign expression 
he makes his own, and the thought soon becomes familiar to 
him in that dress also. As he goes on from day to day mastering 
the simplest ideas in this way, he discovers before a half year is 
gone that he is actually possessed in part of a new power, the power 
to use the language tool automatically for the sake of the thought. 

The reflex effect of such a consciousness upon the student’s 
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will to work is extremely beneficial. Welton says in his ‘‘Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Teaching’’!: ‘It is the very essence of 
effective teaching to awaken desire and to evoke purpose.” It is 
not a mere artificial ‘‘interest’’ in the subject matter, which in 
itself could not possibly attract all students equally. But when 
the desire has been aroused to ‘‘read for the thought,” and its 


realization proved to be attainable, the purpose to master the 
intervening difficulties, and to persevere until the goal is reached 
is quickened and developed by the sense of appreciable progress 


made. 

If the consciousness of the learner is focused upon the thought, 
he aims not at memorizing a large list of words and certain rules 
for their combination into sentences, but he masters the expression 
of a thought; a whole phrase, a whole sentence, become his, 
simply as the expression for the idea with which he is concerned. 
In this way new words are associated with old ones in new phrases, 
genders are associated with nouns, the relative position of parts 
of the sentence soon becomes familiar in practice; in short, a 
multitude of details begin to be taken care of by that sub-conscious- 
ness which plays so important a role in all activities which depend 
upon skill, and which in the language art we call Sprachgefthl. 
It is this sub-conscious association of words—having its origin in 
imitation and its development through practice—which suggests 
so readily the phrases of every-day speech, so that we use multi- 
tudes of combinations without hesitation. It is that also which 
makes it possible for us to follow the address of a speaker not all 
of whose separate words we are able to hear. Our sub-conscious- 
ness supplies such parts of phrases as the ear has failed to catch. 

“All education is self-education,”’ and “‘all learning is by doing”’ 
are psychological axioms. Surely the formation of habit lies in 
repeated practice, and the development of right habits is all- 
important in language work. In so far as the language processes 
are committed to the sub-conscious activity of the brain, the 
mind is left free to grasp the essential thing, the thought. This 
is the acknowledged goal of language training. The formation of 
such habits should therefore begin at once, before false practices 
have developed. 


1Baltimore, 1909. 
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The zdea must be prominent at all times, no matter what is the 
form of the class exercise. If the class is reading, no one is per- 
mitted to read words. If there is a discussion of the content of the 
lesson, there should be no mere quizzing of the class. Ideas are 
exchanged with them, involving of course the use of the subject 
matter and the language of the assignment. If there must be a 
little translation into English now and then, the accurate reproduc- 
tion of the thought is made prominent. The students listen 
with open ears and closed books as the phrase or sentence is read 
to them. The thought is required accurately and instantly in 
English. Such a method may be used to advantage in later 
practice in translating English exercises, where such work is 
insisted upon. The thought remains constant; the pupils are 
required to express it in one language or the other with equal 
facility and accuracy. It goes without saying, of course, that 
no phrases should be used, with whose expression in the foreign 
language the students have not had ample opportunity to become 
familiar by use. Even translation may thus be made to contribute 
in a limited way to the development of the student’s power ,to 
handle the expression of the whole thought as a unit. The most 
logical means of attaining the desired skill is the continued oral 
use of the language, i.e., constant practice with the tool itself. 

No more valid argument for oral methods of language teaching 
can be given than that they demand the gre test familiarity 
with the medium of expression. The ready expression of the idea 
in the foreign language phrase indicates an even greater degree of 
intimate knowledge of the necessary expressions than does the 
ready comprehension of the idea in either language. The student 
who learns to read and speak will read more fluently, will read the 
thought more immediately, than the student who learns merely 
to read, other things being equal, because his sub-conscious 
association of words with ideas has been more complete. The 
handling of the tool of language requires less conscious effort. 
The initial effort is greater, the natural inertia of teacher and pupil 
must be overcome; but the resulting gain in facility of command in 
reading is disproportionately great, and the irksomeness of the reci- 
tation largely disappears, for student and teacher. 

Granting for the sake of the argument that language teaching 
is art training, involving primarily the development of skill and 
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not the acquiring of scientific knowledge; and granting that by 
the use of a simple text it is possible to practise reading from the 
first as a purely mental art, thereby laying deserved emphasis 
upon the thought unit: does it follow that we must exclude the 
analysis and conscious building of sentences and phrases in order 
to clarify and fix accurately in the student’s consciousness a 
definite standard of language usage’? Certainly not. But it 
does follow that such assembling of knowledge about the language 
must be reduced to its proper place as an auxiliary to purely 
language training. 

In the sense of the fore-going the “grammar-translation’”’ 
method is wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate for elementary 
work. In its place we find widely used what I shall call an 
“inductive-grammar’’ method. No one will doubt that grammar 
is more helpful to the student, its principles are more thoroughly 
assimilated, when taught inductively, or, more accurately, when 
the pupil is assisted to deduce the statement of grammatical 
principles from sentences with which he has become familiar. 
But after all, this is a grammar method. Grammar is the object 
of the instruction. ‘There is some demand for “oral practice,” 
to be sure. Why’ To “fix the grammar’ more thoroughly. 
Grammar is made the sole object of the drill, in place of skill in 
language expression. 

No one will deny that the most thorough drill in grammar as 
such is necessary. But grammar instruction, however adminis- 
tered, must follow and supplement language practice, instead of 
taking precedence in time and importance. 

An examination of each new Beginner’s Book in German leaves 
one with the same feeling of dissatisfaction. They are “inductive- 
grammar” books. Each contains a few lines of narrative here, 
an anecdote there, and a poem elsewhere, just enough to furnish 
subject matter upon which to base exercises. These teach the 
nominative case in the first and second lessons, and the accusative 
in the third, the dative in the sixth, etc. Each book must by all 
means include as ‘‘Realien’’ all the furniture of the class-room, and 
the pupil’s outfit of pencils and books; just the sort of detail which 
does not need to be included in a text, because every teacher will 
naturally at some time use just that material with his class, 
unless he is entirely dead to his surroundings. 
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Constant drill with sentences about the desk and chairs is not 
inspiring, and the Procrustean manner in which the language 
expression is compelled to conform to the aim of the grammar 
instruction cannot be without its effect upon the pupil. He soon 
learns to “get his grammar”’ first, and “do his sentences” after- 
wards, which is scarcely in accord with the spirit of the inductive 
method. 

It is evident that if the language course is to teach thought 
expression from the beginning, the reading text should be care- 
fully selected to that end. In the first place the language must 
be well chosen and simple, so that the absorption of the mind 
upon the thought is not seriously disturbed. It must lend itself 
readily to conversational practice. The mastery of the language 
tool must be quickly gained, and maintained, or the attention 
is distracted by the difficulties of the use of the tool. Conversation 
or the use of the tool, should be employed throughout as the 
logical method of securing and developing the greatest familiar- 
ity with the instrument. 

Furthermore, if the formation of right habits of language prac- 
tice is so vital as has been indicated, all grammar instruction must 
be excluded from the first days of work, as has been suggested 
above, preferably for three weeks or more, until the practice of 
reproducing expressions as a whole has begun to be habitual. 
Even then true inductive grammar work should be taken up 
slowly and with insight into the needs of the class. For this reason 
also the reading text must be simple at the beginning, with simple 
constructions and much repetition of words and phrases. Vocabu- 
lary and constructions should be such as would contribute to a 
useful speaking knowledge, for in the speaking vocabulary of a 
language we find the most practical expressions. But in spite of 
the simplicity there must be spirit and life in the story and 
style. 

The material which most satisfactorily fulfills the requirements 
suggested above is not a series of anecdotes, nor a poem, nor riddles 
and rhymes, nor even an encyclopedic collection of information 
about the foreign people and their land, although all of these may 
be used to give variety to the course. The best material is 
narrative. Here there is a sequence of events which makes it 
easy to recall the facts; there is no witty turn which makes it 
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necessary to memorize a certain wording, or lose the point of the 
joke; and the language is that of ordinary conversation. 

It follows, that the usual beginner’s books are not highly 
suitable or adequate for elementary language training in the sense 
of art training. They lack the desired reading matter, and their 
object is primarily grammar instruction. 

It is apparent that the proper emphasis upon the thought 
from the beginning exercises the greatest influence upon the choice 
of subject matter. Attention has previously been directed to its 
effect upon the volition of students. It ‘evokes the purpose’ to 
master the language as the expression of thought. We shall see 
that it affects in as fundamental a way the student’s methods of 
study and the spirit and aim and methods of the recitation. Ina 
word, insistence upon the expression of thought as the central 
principle of language training implies that language training shall 
be art training. 

Let us examine the methods of developing skill in art. They 
are imitation, practice, criticism. ‘The man who becomes skillful 
with artisan’s tools first observes and imitates, then practises 
under supervision and direction of his work, and if he is fortunate 
he receives criticism which assures him of his excellence in certain 
details, and enables him to correct his faults. The would-be 
artist undergoes essentially the same manner of training. In each 
case imitation and practice are essential elements. The criticism 
is desirable if properly timed and intelligently administered, and 
is usually not lacking. 

The course of language training should be similar. The begin- 
ner has the language of teacher and text as models for imitation. 
As he attempts to reproduce his models his power to imitate, 
his skill in imitating, is increased through practice. As directed 
by his teachers, his practice increases his power to observe his 
models closely and therefore to imitate more accurately. He is 
compelled to exercise minute accuracy, for he has at this time 
no set of rules to fall back upon. With this intimate handling 
of the expressions of the model, thoughts and phrases become 
immediately associated, the strangeness of the new words and 
order and inflections disappears, and the reproduction of these 
now familiar expressions becomes spontaneous; they co-ordinate 
without conscious effort, and we have in the very first weeks 
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the beginnings of actual language skill. Two habits fundamentally 
important in lanugage training have begun to form: The habit 
of close observation and of accurate imitation. 

The student’s practice is directed by the teacher, according to a 
definite plan for the development of the beginner’s experience 
with forms and constructions, and leads him gradually but all 
the more surely to the point, where he not only desires a statement 
of what is the proper usage, but is also prepared—by reason of his 
experience—to profit by such criticism of his work. Criticism 
in the language art implies the knowledge of facts about language 
usage, that is, grammar. Such grammar is extremely helpful, 
after a certain basis of skill has been developed. Before that time 
it is worse than wasted. 

Some illustrations of the practical application of the above 
principle of language training as art training may bear brief 
mention, showing the far-reaching influence of this fundamenatl 
principle 1) upon the preparation of the lesson, and 2) upon the 
character of the recitation. 

In the first place, phonetic difficulties can be mastered quickly 
by nine out of ten beginners through careful imitation alone, 
with co-operation between teacher and pupils. The other one in 
ten should be given detailed instruction in private as to the 
physical means of producing certain sounds. 

Particularly in the first six or eight weeks, the advanced lesson 
is taught orally, without books. The student learns to grasp 
the thought in its new form, without translation. The phrases 
which might cause difficulty are used repeatedly by teacher and 
class, until they stand as a unit for the thought they convey. 
By question and answer the teacher satisfies himself that the 
essential ideas and their expression have been grasped by the class 
asa whole. When the student uses the text, therefore, he reviews 
what is already mastered in part. The pronunciation is already 
familiar; the thought is familiar; the first time he reads, he reads 
for the thought, with reasonably good sentence accent. He 
studies the separate words to secure greater accuracy. Following 
the teacher’s suggestions as to methods of study, he not only 
reads the lesson—aloud, of course—but tests his own familiarity 
with phrases by framing his own questions and answers based 
upon the subject matter of the lesson, in this manner preparing 
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directly for the recitation. Thus vivid impressions are produced; 
through much repetition of familiar material, the association 
of ideas with words and whole groups of words becomes immediate, 
and proper and helpful habits of thought and effort are formed. 
With the ability to express simple thoughts accurately and spon- 
taneously comes the development of self-confidence and initiative, 
and the dislike of the recitation disappears. 

The recitation is not an examination period but an opportunity 
for much practice enjoyable in itself. There is life in the class 
and the teacher is the center of it. He is one of the group. The 
recitation is “socialized’’ to the extent that students feel entire 
freedom to inquire, and the inclination to do so, and to offer 
additional facts. Corrections are made by the students as well 
as the teacher. Impressions are made vivid by connecting them 
with the personal experience of the students, in class and else- 
where. The teacher touches the students personally in such a way 
as to provoke re-action. Interest is stimulated by the rapidity 
of the conversation and frequently by an original or unexpected 
point of view. Personal questions are asked, or a sudden turn 
is given to the thought, connecting the present with a previous 
conversation. In short, the recitation is rapid, spirited, often 
personal; that is, it has all the elements of a mutually interesting 
conversation between friends. And yet, during a large part of the 
hour, the skillful teacher is obtaining in reply to his questions 
effective drill upon the forms and the constructions which he 
has planned for this period. 

The recitation ceases to be a quiz, and offers an opportunity 
for pupil activity and self-expression, under careful direction. 
This character is maintained from the first day. When the class 
has begun to form correct habits of language training the instructor 
is able to introduce, gradually, more and more information about 
the language, until all the elements of the grammar have been 
studied in a truly inductive manner, and in the foreign language. 
These facts are then reviewed as grammar to fix them and to make 
sure that nothing of importance has been omitted. The student 
thus gains a standard of criticism of his own effort, which has been 
developed out of his own experience. Above all, thoroughly 
correct habits of language study have been forming from the first. 

To summarize: The teaching of language as art training, 
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and the focusing of the pupils attention upon the thought from 
the beginning, influence fundamentally not only the selection of 
subject matter, and the methods of teaching reading and grammar, 
but also the student’s methods and habits of study, and his 
volitional attitude and initiative. 


WALTER MYERs. 
University of Minnesota. 








THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
PRONUNCIATION}! 


No less than thirty-five years ago, Viétor sounded the trumpet- 
blast that caused language teachers to awaken from their slumber. 
But it seems that the sounds from the clarion of reform have 
reached us on the Spanish side rather faintly. Most of us still 
continue placidly dormant. 

Speaking in general terms—and I believe I can state it without 
fear of being contradicted—the teaching of Spanish is far behind 
the teaching of French and German. It is, perhaps, little better 
than in the same place from which the teaching of those languages 
began to move, impelled by the currents of reform from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

The causes that have brought about such a state of affairs in 
our side of modern language teaching are quite obvious. First, 
we have the secondary position to which Spanish had been rele- 
gated in our schools and colleges, in spite of the beneficial impetus 
it received after the Spanish-American War. It is only in the 
last few years that a real increase has been noticed in the study 
of the language for which there had been always a lack of interest 
and consequently of demand. This in the face of the need for 
its knowledge in view of the peculiar relations binding this country 
with its neighbors allende el Rio Bravo. 

On the other hand, and as a corollary of this lack of interest 
and scant demand for Spanish, those who taught it took it up as a 
side line, along with their main business—the teaching of French 
or German. In other words, they were not specialists, as we 
have them to-day. And if in those times there were a few native 
teachers, either of Spain or another Spanish country, they were 
not, as a rule, teachers in the true sense of the word, even though 
Spanish was their native tongue. 

Be it borne in mind that, in pointing out these causes, I am 
speaking in general terms and that I refer to circumstances which 
are, fortunately, preterit. And I want to be placed on record as 
being second to no one in recognizing that we have now in the 


‘A paper read before the First National Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, December 29, 1917, at New York City. 
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Spanish side of modern language teaching very excellent Spanish 
teachers, in the colleges as well as in the schools. It is also true 
that we can now boast with just pride and con la cabeza muy alta, 
of counting among our number eminent Hispanists who are 
deservedly regarded as authorities in the field of language and 
letters, both here and abroad. 

But certain it is, likewise, that on our side we have not as yet 
had, either here or in Europe, any one who has specialized in 
Spanish methodology, as there has been a Snow and a Rambeau 
for French, or a Bagster-Collins and a Krause for German, not 
to mention others, who have carried out in the United States 
what Passy, Sweet, Viétor, Walter and others have accor iplished 
in Europe for the teaching of French, English and German. 

No one, I repeat, has undertaken in a scientific and practical 
way what those mentioned have achieved for the other modern 
languages. Certainly, we teachers of Spanish are not to blame for 
this. The responsibility is traced back to the primary cause: 
the secondary position that tne study of the language until 
recently occupied. 

Happily, this country has at last opened its eyes to the singular 
importance of its relations with the Spanish-speaking nations, 
and the study of Spanish has at last succeeded in placing itself 
side by side with the study of French and German. Then again, 
no hay mal que por bien no venga, and the circumstances through 
which the world is undergoing, regretable as they are, have 
contributed in no small measure to the great advance we now 
notice in the demand for Spanish. So sudden has this increase 
been that we are caught unprepared. By next fall the supply of 
properly trained teachers of Spanish will not be sufficient to take 
care of the much greater number of pupils selecting Spanish. 

Confronted, as we are, by this fact, the deficiencies in the 
methods generally employed in teaching the language, are, now 
more than ever, placed in evidence. It is high time for us to tear 
down the barriers of the antiquated traditional methods and to 
make way for the currents of reform. Let us then start, not only 
from what is the beginning, but also where the defects are greater 
and more noticeable: the teaching of Spanish pronunciation. 


ne ee 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PRONUNCIATION 


I take it for granted that we are all agreed that, in teaching 
Spanish, our aim should be not only to enable the pupil to read 
it and write it, but also, and mainly, to enable him to speak it, 
or at least to give the pupil a good foundation for utilizing in a 
practical way whatever knowledge we may have succeeded in 
imparting to him. In other words, I believe that no one will 
question that it behooves us to teach Spanish as the living tongue 
that it is, and not as if it were Latin or Greek. So forcibly has 
this aim made itself felt that several of the leading universities 
and colleges have already adopted aural and oral tests, and no 
doubt many others will soon fall into line. 

If we are all agreed, then,as to the aim of enabling the pupil 
to speak the language, nobody will fail to see the importance of a 
pronunciation well taught and as welllearnt. I deemed it unneces- 
sary, therefore, to tax your attention by dwelling at length on this 
point. 

WHAT PRONUNCIATION SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


The first thing that should be done, mainly for the sake of 
uniformity, is to agree on what Spanish pronunciation should be 
taught in our schools and colleges. Fortunately, the differences 
of opinion among us on this question are not great. The vast 
majority is strongly for Castilian pronunciation. And I hope 
the day is not far when a unanimous agreement shall have been 
reached whereby Castilian is to be taught exciusively in all our 
educational institutions. 

The reasons why this should be so are of such weight that it is 
a source of wonderment to see that there is still a disagreement 
on the question. 

In the first place, no one will question the soundness of the 
principle of language pedagogy, that in teaching a foreign language 
the aims should be directed towards the standards of the language 
for the sake of correct diction, as well as for the sake of the pupil’s 
present and future experience with the language. What are the 
standards for the Spanish language? 

That the standard in the case of French, English and German 
should be still an open and debated question, is easily explainable. 
But in regard to Spanish, the question was settled long ago. 
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Not only has the Royal Academy accepted and established 
Castilian as the standard of the language generally called Spanish 
but also the literary men of practically all Spanish countries 
look to Castilian as the norm and model. 

From the standpoint of simplicity, even the beginner’s work 
is greatly facilitated by the standard pronunciation, in that thereby 
his ear can from the very start readily distinguish the sounds of 
‘fe” “2” and ‘‘;”, for example, from the sounds of ‘‘s” and “‘g’’. 

As to the student’s future experience with the language, this 
can be said in favor of Castilian: In actual practice the 
student who has acquired his Spanish in accordance with the 
Castilian standard can not be misunderstood when pronouncing 
words with letters which are sounded differently in Spanish 
America and parts of Spain. On the other hand, if a student 
has been taught to speak Spanish according to the pronunciation 
and vocabulary of, say, Mexico, he may have difficulty in readjust- 
ing his knowledge to another Spanish country in which he may 
later be required to reside. Not that there is any great difference 
between the pronunciation and vocabulary of Spain and that of 
Mexico or any other Spanish country, but because the student 
may naturally have to adapt his language to his surroundings. 
Whereas had that student been taught the Castilian pronunciation 
and vocabulary, he would not only be readily understood in 
whatever Spanish country he were, but he could easily assimilate 
whatever localisms he might have to add to his vocabulary. 
Certainly, in any order of life, it is easier to adapt one’s self from 
the high to the low than vice-versa. 

I fear that the disagreement existing on this point is due in a 
great measure to the not uncommon fallacy that Spanish-Ameri- 
cans speak a language quite different from the Spanish of Spain. 
The truth is that, aside from the localisms peculiar to every country 
or region, the Spanish of Santiago, Buenos Aires, Bogota, or 
San José, is the same as the Spanish of Madrid or Seville. 

To sum up, the teaching of Castilian pronunciation in our 
school and colleges, to the exclusion of any other, has the following 
advantages: 

(1) It establishes uniformity; 
(2) It facilitates the beginner’s work; 
(3) It facilitates the acquisition of a correct spelling; 
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(4) It equips the students with the most idiomatic and elegant 


pronunciation ; 
(5) It eliminates confusion to a great extent. 


THE PRESENT METHODS OF TEACHING PRONUNCIATION 


But, alas, whatever may be the pronunciation followed at one 
institution or another, the methods generally employed to-day 
in teaching Spanish pronunciation, and, what is worse, the results 
accomplished in the pronunciation of our pupils, leave much to 
be desired. 

As a general rule, we depend upon the imitative method and 
content ourselves with results worse than mediocre in a large 
number of cases. Even if it be true that many pupils can repro- 
duce almost all the Spanish sounds, it is none the less true that 
such a reproduction is far from being idiomatic. Neither is 
it less certain that there are a great many pupils who have a 
poor ear and who, therefore, fail to imitate sounds which are 
entirely foreign to him. The mere enunciation of a word by the 
teacher is not by any means sufficient to enable the pupil to 
imitate her, for it does not place the pupil in possession of the 
indispensable knowledge as to how he should work his vocal 
organs in order to articulate the idiomatic sound. Thus, the 
common occurrence with the imitative method is that the pupil 
frequently fails in his efforts, and that, as often, the teacher 
remains satisfied with the poor imitation she obtains from the 
pupil, or else she gives him up as a hopeless case. 

What happens then? The pupil goes or with his study of 
the language with phonetic defects which instead of being 
corrected become worse and worse as he proceeds, and they 
finally remain in him almost indelibly. Your experience must 
have shown you, as mine has shown me, that in the matter of 
pronunciation, the defects acquired in the beginning, if not 
remedied then, are rendered more and more difficult to over- 
come as the study of the language proceeds. This fact ought in 
itself to induce us to adopt more scientific and efficient means. 

What is generally done to teach Spanish pronunciation? The 
method, as I have pointed out, is essentially that of imitation. 
The procedure varies according to the individual teacher. 
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First, there are those who follow what might very appropriately 
be designated as the ‘‘instantaneous method’’, which consists in 
starting the study of the language from the first lesson of grammar, 
without any previous preparation in pronunciation. These 
miraculous teachers are the staunchest supporters and propagators 
of the fallacy that Spanish pronunciation is easy to acquire. 
Fortunately, they are becoming rare. Nothing need be said 
about this procedure. Mejor es no meneallo. 

Another procedure, the one more commonly practised, is as 
follows: First, the Spanish alphabet is taught with the help of 
the introduction which prefaces all our grammars, thereby placing 
the pupil on the wrong track from the very start, as I will pres- 
ently try to show. The teacher pronounces each sound and the 
pupils repeat it. After this lightning-like instruction,—to which 
many do not devote more than one period,—some go right ahead 
with the rest of the introduction (syllabication, accentuation, etc.) 
without further ado as to pronunciation; others take the trouble 
of giving the pupils a little drill, by reading a selection and having 
the class repeat it individually or in chorus with the books open. 
Variations in this procedure depend upon the initiative and enter- 
prise of the teacher, but all rely on imitation. 

I have said that the introduction on pronunciation contained 
in our grammars gives the pupil a wrong idea of Spanish sounds, 
because, in all those that I have examined I have found that, 
specially in the case of the most difficult sounds, the vowels, 
they give the erroneous English approximates to the Spanish 
sounds. For instance, the introduction of one of the best gram- 
mars, in its treatment of the vowel sounds, says that “‘a’”’ has 
the sound of the English in ‘father’; “‘e’’ is pronounced as in 
“fate”; “i” as in “‘machine” (a paradigm which it seems our 
authors have copied from one another); ‘‘o” as in ‘no’; and “‘u” 
asin‘‘moon”’. And we find a similar treatment of Spanish vowels 
in other introductions. This occurs in spite of the fact that in 
such English approximates the English vowel has the vanishing 
sound, the greatest obstacle which the beginner has to overcome 
before he can produce the Castilian vowels with the purity that 
is their main characteristic. Although para muestra basta un 
botén, I will cite the case of another grammar, also one of the 
best, which among other errors, states that ‘‘b” is usually like 
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German bilabial ‘“‘w’’, and advises the pupils to pronounce English 
“‘b” and ‘‘v’”’ in one breath. Another grammar, very recently 
published, is literally full of mistakes in its treatment of Spanish 


sounds. 

It also happens with the imitative method some times that 
the teacher who is not a native may himself have a defective 
pronunciation, in which case he contaminates his pupils. And in 
the case of some native teachers, even if endowed with the purest 
Castilian pronunciation, they can ill detect and much less correct 
phonetic errors on the part of their pupils, for the reason that 
their ear is not trained to perceive the varied vowel sounds of 
English with which the pupil may confuse the Spanish sounds. 

As to the practice of allowing the pupil to see the printed lang- 
uage before he has learnt to pronounce, your experience must 
have shown you that there can be no greater psychological obstacle 
for a beginner than such a practice. It is only natural for a 
student instinctively to try to pronounce as in English the words 
printed in a language whose pronunciation he does not know. 
In this practice we have another of the sources for the phonetic 
defects that our pupils acquire with the old methods. 

If the pronunciation of isolated words is defective on the part 
of pupils of Spanish, what can we say of their pronunciation of 
sounds in connected speech? And what of their intonation and 
expression? There can be but one answer and that is obvious. 

I believe I am not mistaken when I say that the majority of 
our pupils do not know how to read aloud with the proper expres- 
sion. This is due to the fact that, aside from his phonetic defects, 
the pupil is not made to notice and much less to feel the great 
differences existing between Spanish and English in the basis 
of articulation, duration of sounds, and strength and pitch of 
the voice; neither is he taught the phonetic relation that exists 
between the various words in the sentence, nor the relation of one 
sound to another. 


THE METHOD THAT SHOULD BE EMPLOYED 


The facts I have just outlined are in themselves the strongest 
arguments that could lead us to abandon the old methods, and 
to apply to the teaching of Spanish everything that is practical 
in phonetics and physiology of sounds. 
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Before I proceed any further, I wish it thoroughly understood 
that in advocating Spanish instruction on a phonetic basis, 
I favor the use of phonetic transcription in a moderate degree 
only, as I will try to show. 

If the teaching of French and German pronunciation on a 
phonetic basis has been tested and carried out with great success, 
in this country as well as in Europe, why can we not on our side 
do the same thing with equal success? 

Some are opposed to phonetic instruction for Spanish on the 
ground that there is no time to lose in a high-school course; others 
allege that Spanish pronunciation is so ‘‘easy’”’ that phonetics 
would only tend to confuse the pupil; and still others are against 
phonetics because phonetics, from their point of view, is ‘‘non- 
sense’. We need not pay any attention to these last opponents, 
who, not knowing that phonetics is the science of sounds, believe 
that it consists of signs invented by some crazy people in order to 
puzzle the sane. 

To refute the statement of the second group of opponents, 
suffice it to point out to them the intolerable pronunciation of the 
majority of pupils of Spanish, in spite of the alleged easiness of 
Spanish pronunciation, and the small proportion of students who 
succeed in learning how to read aloud. 

As to those who say that a phonetic instruction would take 
too much time in a high school course, I am ready to show them 
in actual practice that instead of losing time they would gain it. 
Suffice it for me to say now that a good beginning in pronuncia-— 
tion—for which six, eight or ten periods is enough—will mean in 
the long run a considerable economy of time and of work, both on 
the part of the teacher and of the pupil. 

It is unnecessary to say that in order to teach pronunciation 
on a phonetic basis, the essential thing, above all, is that the teacher 
should have a knowledge of phonetics. What Bahlsen recom- 
mends to teachers of French and German, is equally applicable 
to teachers of Spanish. ‘‘The teacher must have studied this 
science; he must have gained from the literature bearing on the 
subject a fundamental knowledge of the anatomy of the organs 
of speech, and of sound physiology, in order to know how the 
sounds and tones originate; how lungs, larynx, vocal chords, uvula, 
palate, tongue, nose, teeth and lips, act in producing the various 
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symbols of speech. He must be familiar with the scientific 


terminology of the phoneticians, although he should never employ 
Yk 


it in the class-room.’ 

So, if we are to adopt the phonetic method for the teaching of 
Spanish pronunciation, it is evident that, besides a good pronun- 
ciation, our teachers must have a good training in phonetics, 
not only as regards Spanish, but also English, so as to be able 


to make the pupil see the differences between the sounds of one 
language and those of the other. As Sweet says, ‘‘each language 
has its own organic basis,’’t and indeed the difference between 
the Spanish and the English organic bases could hardly be greater. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to have a clear idea 
of their points of contact and opposition. Only provided with this 
knowledge can we make the student see the why and wherefore 
of his phonetic errors, which is undoubtedly one of the most 
efficient ways of correcting them. 

In a word, the teacher of Spanish must not only have an 
idiomatic Spanish pronunciation but should also understand 
sound physiology, English and Castilian phonetics, and the 
symbols of the Association Internationale Phonétique. 

Of course, we are handicapped on our side by the lack of 
Spanish phonetic text books that could be used in classroom work. 
There is not for Spanish a Viétor’s Kleine Fonetik, a Sweet’s 
Primer of Phonetics, a Geddes’ French Pronunciation, or a 
Dumville’s Elements of French Pronunciation. The three books 
on Spanish phonetics that have been published, Araujo’s, Josselyn’s 
and Colton’sf, even though works of great merit, are not suited 
to our practical purposes; they are advanced treatises that 
crystallize the researches of their authors, of value as reference 
books for teachers and others who are making a special study of 
the subject. What we need is a book that will present the matter 
in such an elementary way that the teacher may avail himself 
of the information to explain the subject to his pupils in terms 
that all can readily understand. 

We can in part fill this need by adapting Viétor’s system to our 


*Bahlsen, The Teaching of Modern Languages ,p. 45. 

tSweet, The Practical Study of Languages, p. 8. 

_fAraujo, Estudios de Fonétika Kastellana; Josselyn, Etudes de Phonétique 
Espagnole; Colton, La Phonétique Castillane. 
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practice, and by supplementing it with the ideas of other reformers. 
This is what I have done, and the satisfactory results I have 
accomplished have induced me to take the liberty of submitting 
my plan to you, merely as a suggestion for a better plan. 


PLAN FOR A PHONETIC INSTRUCTION OF SPANISH 


To make the pupil realize in a clear and conscious manner 
the differences between the English and the Spanish sounds, 
there is no better way than to give him an idea of the structure 
and the working of the organs of speech. For this it is not neces- 
sary that we turn our Spanish class into a class of anatomy. We 
can accomplish our object, and very efficiently indeed, with a 
simple explanation that all can understand. 

So, I begin by a description of the vocal apparatus. I explain 
that Spanish, like all living tongues, is composed of sounds pro- 
duced by an instrument similar to a musical device, with the 
main difference that it is the most perfect instrument that one 
could imagine. After having established this comparison, which 
immediately arrests the attention of the class, I proceed by saying 
that the vocal machine is composed of three principal parts: 
(1) the motor or bellows, that is to say, the lungs generating 
the wind; (2) the vibrating chamber, as I call the larynx with its 
vocal chords, and (3) the sound box or transformer, i. e., the oral 
cavities —the mouth, the pharynx and the nose. 

After explaining in clear and simple terms each one of these 
parts, how they work, and the relations they bear to each other, 
I fix in the minds of the pupils the fundamental réle that the vocal 
chords play in the production of sounds, according as to whether 
or not they are intercepted by the glottis, that is to say, according as 
to whether they vibrate or not. With this explanation, they can 
readily understand what are the two basic elements entering into 
the production of sounds: sonority and insonority, which has 
given place to the fundamental classification established by 
phoneticians of voiced and voiceless sounds. But I do not use 
these terms because they are not only confusing, but what is 
worse, they are meaningless to the beginner. I use the terms 
“vibrating” and ‘‘non-vibrating,” which at once show the pupil 
what they mean and what is the difference between the sounds 
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they designate. The pupil must be made to feel this difference 
before we can expect him to reproduce correctly sounds which 
are still unfamiliar to him. 

For this nothing is easier than to make him place his finger on 
his Adam’s apple, and then get him to pronounce, for instance, 
a-b”’, ‘‘i-t’’, ‘‘e-d’’, ‘“‘o-k’’, “‘u-g’’, pausing between the 


a-p ,° 
vowel and the consonant. He will feel elated on discovering 
for himself that in vowel sounds his larynx vibrated, and that he 
felt the same vibration when pronouncing “‘b’’, “d’’, and “‘g’’, 
, and ‘‘k’”’ the vibration ceased after 


” 


while in the case of ‘‘p’’, ‘‘t 
pronouncing the vowel. 

Then I enter into an explanation of the difference between 
vowels and consonants. This is absolutely necessary, especially 
if we bear in mind the fact that a great number of our students 
do not know that difference in their own language. 

I afterwards bring home to the class the difference between stops 
and continuants. 

To illustrate these explanations and make the pupils feel them, 
I utilize examples taken from the mother tongue. Thus, the 
class is given a simple and clear preparation for the pronunciation 
that he is to learn, and at the same time he is taught to be more 
careful in emitting the sounds of his own language. 

The next step is to make the class notice the difference that exists 
between the English and the Spanish organic bases, the latter 
characterized by its laxity and the former by its tenseness. To 
this end I tell them simply that in order to pronounce well in 
Spanish, they must get into the habit of moving the mouth and 
lips more and the tongue less, exactly the reverse of what they do 
when speaking English, and I show it to them practically. This 
distinction is fundamental, inasmuch as the pupil, in order to 
produce idiomatically the Spanish sounds, must change his 
basis of articulation. It is for this reason that the teacher should 
from the very beginning insist on getting the pupil to accustom 
himself to open his mouth, to contract or protrude his lips, to hold 
the tongue in the tense position required for each sound, to talk 
loudly, and to enunciate clearly. 

In the matter of pronunciation, this first stage of phonetic 
instruction is as necessary to the beginner, as in agriculture 
the plowing of the soil is an absolute prerequisite to the sowing 
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of the seed that is to give us the desired fruit. Only after and 
not before the pupil has been placed in possession of this elemen- 
tary as well as fundamental knowledge, do I undertake the teaching 
of the Spanish sounds proper. 

This I begin by taking up first the vowel sounds, and adhering 
to the order established by the famous triangle—,z, e, a, 0, u— 
I explain in detail: (1) the position of the organs in articulating 
each vowel; (2) the location of each vowel in the mouth; (3) the 
relation that each vowel bears to the other; (4) the tenseness 
that characterizes the Spanish vowels, in contrast with the laxity 
of English vowels. This latter difference can not be overempha- 


sized. 

I make these explanations graphic by drawing on the board 
sectional diagrams of the mouth, showing the position of the 
mouth, lips, and tongue in emitting the different vowels. 

Then the pupil is warned against the vanishing sounds that 
usually accompany the English vowels, and I emphasize the fact 


that Spanish vowels are pure and tense. This done, I begin to 
drill the class—in chorus and individually—in the reproduction 
of the Spanish vowels. For this I avail myself first of English 
sounds which are the nearest to the Spanish vowels, but in so 
doing I am careful to steer clear of the blunder of telling the pupils 
that the Spanish ‘‘a’”’ sounds as the English in ‘‘far’’ and “‘fat’’, 
or that ‘‘e’’ is pronounced as in ‘‘made’”’ or “‘fate’’, etc. 

In the English language, primitive or pure sounds (such as the 
Castilian vowels are) can be found almost only in diphthongal com- 
binations, that is to say, together with a vanishing sound. 

So, in order to give the pupils the nearest English approximates 
to the Castilian i—which, by the way, is the stumbling block 
for most beginners—I take paradigms as ‘‘seen’’, ‘‘fee’’ and ‘‘sea’’, 
and I make them notice that the sound 7 in such words is pro- 
longed and, therefore, double (diphthongal). To this end, I 
pronounce the words pausing in this wise: si-in, fi, siz; forth- 
with I make the pupils repeat the same words with equal pause 
between the two 7 sounds; and finally I make them pronounce 
them again, this time without the second 7, and I obtain the desired 
result. For the vowel e, I choose words like ‘‘hay,” ‘“‘may’’ and 
“lay”; I pronounce them pausing between the e and the 7 sounds, 
thus: he-z, me-i, le-i; the pupils repeat, and once more, without 
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the z sound, and I get he, me, le. And so on, until the whole 
triangle has been covered. 

Once the pupil has been made to pronounce the Spanish vowel 
sounds in words from their mother tongue, I ask them to observe 
me attentively when I pronounce the isolated vowels, so that 
they may notice how my mouth, lips and tongue move; and when 
they repeat the sounds I see to it that they do exactly as I did, 
insisting particularly that they should maintain the tongue 
in the tense position it assumes for the respective sound. 

After this, we enter fully into the drill of the vowels, first isolat- 
edly by going over the triangle in all directions, then in paradigms, 
which I give verbally only, for it is not yet time to show the 
written word. 

Next in order come the diphthongs and triphthongs, preceded 
by an explanation of what they are and how they are formed. 
Then the class is drilled in the same manner as for the simple 
vowels, i. e. first isolatedly and then in paradigms. 

And here enters into action one of the factors which makes 
phonetic instruction economical, and that is, that for par- 
adigms I select words which will be of practical use to the pupil 
in his elementary study of the language and for the vocabulary 
which he is to acquire for use in the class-room. In so doing, I 
merely follow Bahlsen’s wise recommendation to French and 
German teachers.* These paradigms can be taken from proper 
names, geographical nouns, names of the months and days of 
the week, the parts of the body and of the dress, cardinal and 
ordinal numerals, objects in the class-room, grammatical terms, 
class-room expressions, etc. One can certainly choose any 
number of such useful paradigms, to be systematically classified 
in accordance with the vowel triangle. 

After this drill in the vowels, diphthongs and triphthongs, the 
teaching of the consonants is relatively a simple matter. For 
this, I follow closely the order and classification established by 
Viétor in his Lauttafel, which I have adapted to the Spanish 
sounds. I have found, as many teachers who are more competent 
than I, that Viétor’s classification is the simplest and most practical 
for beginners, while at the same time it adheres to the principles 


*Op. cit., p. 54. 
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of phonetic science. As you see, it does away with such technical 
terms as “linguo-palatal’’, ‘‘labio-dental’’, ‘‘bilabial’”’, etc., using 
instead terms which any student can understand and associate 
readily with the sounds they designate. 

Adapted to Spanish, the Castilian are thus represented in the 
table: Vibrating sounds in red; non-vibrating, in black; nasals 
(all vibrating), in green. In the vertical columns the sounds 
are grouped according to the place of articulation, and by the 
natural order, i.e., lips, teeth, palate (front and back—uvula), 
and throat. In the horizontal columns the sounds are classified 
according to the form of articulation, that is, according as the 
air passage is completely closed (as in the case of the stops and 
nasals); or considerably narrowed (as in the continuants) ; or com- 
pletely open (as in the vowel sounds). The vowels, represented 
in triangular shape, fall within the two vertical columns of the 
palate, and the sounds u and 0, which are also labial, are inclosed 
in parentheses, which are repeated under the column of the lips. 
Finally, all sounds are represented by the symbols of the Associa- 
tion Internationale Phonétique, with the exception of three signs 
of my own invention, those representing the Spanish b, for which 
there was no symbol; the sound of ch which, although a com- 
pound sound, like that of 7. and Il, is like them pronounced as if 
it were a single sound, and has not been given a separate symbol 
by phoneticians; and the aspirate g, which I represent with an 
“th” with the Greek breathing attached to it, so as not to confuse 
the pupil with the Spanish letter ) which, as you know, is always 
silent. 

This table is kept before the eyes of the class from the very first 
day of phonetic instruction. And this is where the use of phonetic 
symbols come in, that is to say,in the table and in the words which 
the teacher may have to write on the board in order to explain 
sounds which may prove hard to a given pupil or pupils. Viétor’s 
chart is a powerful aid to the teacher and the pupil as well: to the 
teacher as reference for his explanations, and to the pupil as a 
graphic guide, always ready to check his errors. Besides, with 
the table in front of him, the pupil familiarizes himself with the 
phonetic signs without any great effort on his part. 

Once the pupils have learnt to reproduce consonants, and 
after they have been drilled in them, I give them verbally the 
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paradigms to illustrate the consonants, and after they have learnt 
to pronounce these paradigms, I write them on the board in the 
ordinary spelling, and divided into syllables. In this way I 
follow the natural and logical order: First the spoken, and then 
the written word. 

In order to avoid the great obstacle which I have already 
pointed out—that of the beginner’s instinctive tendency to 
pronounce a written foreign word according to his language—he 
should never be permitted to see a Spanish word in its ordinary 


spelling until he has learnt how to pronounce it idiomatically. 
The practice of placing a Spanish book in the hands of the begin- 
ner from the very first day should be discontinued. The begin- 
ner should not see the printed language until he has been taught 
how to pronounce all sounds and to know the relations between 


the sounds in connected speech. 

After I have laid, in the manner I have attempted to outline, 
the foundations of a good pronunciation, I present to the class 
the Spanish alphabet with the ordinary letters, placing in front 
of each the phonetic symbols that represent the respective sounds. 

Then I explain and show on the board how one single sound 
may be represented in different ways in the ordinary spelling, or, 
to state in another way, how letters having more than one sound 
change to other letters. 

To teach syllabication, a task which has been simplified by 
having given the paradigms divided into syllables, I utilize 
the inductive method, that isto say, first I write on the board the 
examples illustrating the various rules, and then I ask the pupil 
to infer the rule from the facts he sees in each example. As a 
drill on syllabication I give the class three or four dictations, 
with which two objects are attained at once—that of drilling in 
syllabication, and that of testing the pupil’s ear. 

Then I take up accentuation, of the rules of which the class 
has already a fairly good idea from the paradigms used in the 
phonetic instruction. Like the rules of syllabication, I teach 
those of accentuation inductively: First I pronounce the examples 
I have written on the board; I underscore the syllable bearing 
the stress; I ask the pupil if the word ends in a vowel or a con- 
sonant, and where the stress falls, and I get him to conclude 
the rule himself. 
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I come finally to the sounds in connected speech—their duration, 
strength, pitch and tone, and changes they undergo through 
the influence of the initial sound in a following word. A brief 
explanation, phonetically illustrated with sentences on the board, 
suffices to give the pupil the fundamental idea for the drill that 
he is to take. 

For instance, with sentences like “‘En una pared hay un buen 
mapa de Espafia y unos cuadros bonitos’’; ‘‘ Estamos en la clase 
de espafiol”; ‘‘El tiene el libro’; ‘“‘éTiene él un libro”, under 
which appears the phonetic transcription, the pupil can see at a 
glance (1) how the words are related to each other and how the 
principal word in a group of related words takes the highest pitch; 
(2) how a final vowel or consonant is joined the initial in the 
following words; (3) how the sound of 7 becomes m when it 
precedes b or p; (4) how two identical vowels, one final and the 
other initial are merged into one single sound by the ellision of 
one, unless the initial vowel should be accented, and so on. 

Having given this explanation, I teach intonation and expres- 
sion in the following manner: The pupils having their books 
closed, I read a selection and translate such new words as may 
occur; the entire translation is left to the class. I read the selec- 
tion again, twice or three times, while at the same time I mark 
the rhythm, expression and tone witha baton in my hand, just 
as a leader conducts his orchestra. The pupils then open their 
books, holding them almost perpendicularly, so that they may 
read with their heads high and thus follow the movements of my 
baton. 

Judging from the results I have obtained, this is a very efficient 
means of teaching how to read out loud with the correct expression 
and intonation. It shows the pupils in a visual way just how 
they should lower or raise their voices to obtain the required 
intonation. 


Such is roughly stated, the plan I follow. It is far from being 
perfect and undoubtedly there must be better ones: But I 
believe it is a plan that tries to apply principles which are more 
scientific, practical and efficient than the methods generally used 
to-day. My purpose in submitting it to you, is, certainly not 
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that you should adopt it, but merely that it may serve as a basis 
for a better one, or at least, as a sign-post pointing to the right 
road for the teaching of Spanish pronunciation in our schools and 
colleges. 

J. MorENO-LACALLE. 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


A cordial invitation is given to all teachers of modern languages 
to attend the annual meeting of The New England Modern 
Language Association which will be held on May 11, in the Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of Boston University, Boylston St., Boston. The 
morning session begins at 9.30. 

The following papers will be read and discussed: 

“High Pressure Instruction in French for Soldiers and its 
Influence on Modern Language Methods,” by Professor C. A. 
Downer of The College of the City of New York. The discussion 
will be opened by Mr. L. J. Mercier, Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University. 

“Spanish for College Entrance,’’ by Professor J. M. D. Ford, 
Harvard University.”’ 

“Spanish as a College Substitute for French or German,”’ by 
Professor F. B. Luquiens, Yale University. The discussion of 
these papers is to be opened by Mr. Joel Hatheway, Head of 
Department of Modern Languages, High School of Commerce, 
Boston. 

“Summer Schools as a War Time Substitute for Study Abroad,”’ 
by Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, Vassar College. Discussion to be 
opened by Mr. W. B. Snow, Headmaster of English High School, 
Boston. 

In the afternoon President Meiklejohn of Amherst College is 
to address the Association on some subject relating to the influence 
of the war on the study of modern Languages. The exact title of 
his address will be given later. There will probably also be an 
address in French by one of the French visitors now in the country. 

On Friday evening, May 10, at 8 o’clock, the gentlemen of the 
Association and their friends are to hold a smoker at the University 
Club, with a smoke talk by a well-known modern language man. 




















LE CERCLE FRANCAIS 


Dans cet article je ne m’occuperai guére de la formation et 
du fonctionnement des grands comités de 1l’Alliance francaise. 
Ces comités existent déja dans presque toutes les grandes villes 
des Etats-Unis et du Canada. Si l’on veut savoir ce qu’ils font, on 
n’a qu’a se reporter au Bulletin Officiel de 1’Alliance Frangaise! 
Ces comités, dont je m’attends a voir croitre le nombre et 
l’influence, servent tout naturellement de rendez-vous aux Frangais 
instruits, qui, ayant élu domicile a 1l’étranger, se rencontrent 
volontiers avec leurs compatriotes pour parler de la France, 
ce pays qu’on n’oublie pas. Et dans chaque ville d’une certaine 
importance il y a maintenant un assez grand nombre de personnes 
sachant le francais qui ne demandent qu’a donner leur adhésion 
al’ceuvrede |’ Alliance lorsqu’on la leur a expliquée. Ces personnes 
peuvent préter un appui, soit matériel, soit moral, trés considérable 
a cette ceuvre. Grace au contact ainsi établi, un tel cercle peut 
facilement devenir un foyer trés actif d’influence francaise, dont le 
rayonnement ne peut étre que favorable aux bons rapports de la 
France et des Etats-Unis. Il faut toutefois se garder de montrer une 
complaisance excessive pour les choses frangaises, complaisance 
qui aboutit quelquefois a la futilité; et d’autre part il faut se 
garder du snobisme. De telles erreurs sont capables d’enrayer le 
développement de l’ceuvre et méme del’étouffer. J’ajouterai qu'il 
ne faut pas étre dupe de Francais dépourvus d’instruction et de 
titres, qui, grace au fait qu’ils savent parler leur langue maternelle, 
cherchent a éblouir par la les amateurs, afin de se ménager de 
bonnes affaires sans se soucier d’un résultat plus digne et plus 
durable. 

Je veux étudier plus particuliérement la fondation d’un Cercle 
Frangais dans un milieu universitaire ou scolaire. On pourrait se 
demander quelle est l’utilité d’un Cercle 14 ot il y a déja des cours 
de francais, des classes réguliéres, des études organisées, un 
programme arrété. Voici ce que j’en pense. 

Dans les classes il y a une certaine géne. On s’exerce librement, 
je le veux bien, mais, quand méme, le travail qu’on fait c’est 


1S’ adresser A M. Louis Delamarre, Secrétaire général, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
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toujours une lecon. La surveillance d’un cété, l’effort de la 
volonté de l’autre, il les faut tous les deux, pour assurer des 
progrés positifs, contrélables, pour accoutumer 1|’éléve a prendre 
l’étude du frangais au sérieux et a y consacrer l’attention, l’énergie, 
le temps qu’elle mérite. 

Mais il est bon aussi de donner aux éléves comme aux maitres 
loccasion d’éprouver la satisfaction qui résulte d’un travail 
qu’on fait sans aucune contrainte, sans contréle administratif, 
rien que pour le plaisir de se promener dans’le domaine du beau 
et de l’utile, d’y trouver son butin sans trop savoir a l’avance ce que 
cela doit étre. Il est méme permis de s’instruire en s’amusant; 
le plaisir fait faire, 4 l’ordinaire, plus de progrés que la contrainte. 
Et, ce qui est assez important, lorsque les éléves essaieront de 
faire un usage vivant de la langue, l’utilité du travail de la classe 
leur sautera aux yeux. 

D’autre part, il y a des renseignements qu’on peut dire indispen- 
sables, maisquisont un peu en dehors du programme de la plupart 
des cours de frangais. Tels sont, par exemple, beaucoup de locu- 
tions parfaitement usuelles, les chansons populaires, les piéces a 
dire, la pratique des journaux et des périodiques, les jeux, anec- 
dotes, devinettes, qu’il faut connaitre, mais que l’éléve ne rencontre 
guére dans un cours de grammaire ou de littérature. 

Et surtout il faut donner a 1’éléve l’occasion de se trouver dans 
un milieu francais, de s’y exercer, de se tirer d’affaire dans une 
conversation entre plusieurs personnes, dont quelques-unes 
pourront employer des expressions qu'il n’a jamais entendues. 
C’est 14 un exercice quelquefois un peu déconcertant, mais trés 
pratique et trés utile. S’il sait en profiter, l’éléve finira par se 
défaire de la timidité qui paralyse d’abord celui qui veut parler un 
idiome étranger, timidité qui bouche la source de ses idées et 
lui donne l’air gauche et ridicule, l’exposant partant 4 des jugements 
peu favorables de la part des étrangers, surtout de la part de ceux 
qui, n’ayant jamais étudié de langue vivante, ne peuvent pas 
comprendre l’embarras du novice. 

C’est que la conversation suppose non seulement une analyse 
délicate et instantanée d’une foule d’impressions, mais encore la 
parfaite possession d’une grand nombre de mots et de locutions 
dont on doit choisir sur-le-champ ce qu'il faut pour exprimer la 
pensée. Pour y réussir il faut avoir la mémoire heureuse, un 
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bagage considérable de mots, et surtout “‘de la pratique, de la 
pratique et toujours de la pratique.” 

Or le Cercle offre aux éléves intelligents et le motif et le moyen 
de se perfectionner dans la conversation aussi bien que dans la 
connaissance plus approfondie de la langue, de la vie et des institu- 
tions du pays qu’on étudie. 

Il ne faut pas oublier non plus les amateurs du francais, ces 
personnes qui ne font plus d’études méthodiques du frangais, 
soit qu’ils se voient forcés de le sacrifier aux exigences d’un pro- 
gramme scolaire trop chargé, soit qu’ils aient fini leurs études 
universitaires. Le Cercle Francais doit permettre 4 ces personnes 
de garder le contact de ‘“‘la belle langue’. Il arrive méme assez 
souvent que les membres les plus assidus au Cercle viennent du 
nombre de ces anciens éléves. Ils ont déja appris a aimer la 
langue et la pensée frangaises. Ils sont parfois moins pris par les 
taches quotidiennes. Ils savent mieux la langue. Et c’est parmi 
eux qu’on trouve souvent des moniteurs, des chefs de groupe, 
des collaborateurs intelligents et zélés. Toutefois il ne faut pas 
que leur présence et leur activité intimident les commengants. 
Cordiale des ca au contraire, tout en donnant un bon exemple, en 
participant aux travau du cercle, ils doivent soutenir par leur 
sympathie cordiale les camarades moins avancés. 

Enfin, j’allais dire, surtout, le charme de l’amitié, de la 
camaraderie, doit se faire sentir au sein du Cercle. Ceux qui 
s'intéressent aux mémes études sont déja un peu faits pour se 
comprendre. Plus on apprend 4 se connaitre, plus il y a plaisir 
a travailler ensemble, a se voir, A pouvoir causer et agir dans un 
but commun. Entre professeurs et éléves, en dehors de leurs 
rapports réglementaires, il peut, il doit exister des liens d’amitié 
sincére, désintéressée. Personne n’a trop d’amis. Au Cercle il 
ne doit y avoir que des camarades, dont les uns, plus expérimentés, 
aident les autres a progresser dans la connaissance d’un sujet 
qu’ils aiment tous. 

La littérature francaise, la pensée frangaise n’ont pas chez 
nous l’influence qui leur revient de droit; et c’est tout simplement 
parce qu’il y a si peu de gens capables de lire couramment le 
francais, de suivre avec plaisir et profit une conférence frangaise, 
de comprendre et d’employer*la langue dans la conversation et 
dans les études. Les rapprochements produits par la guerre 
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vont amener la diffusion d’un francais plus ou moins écorché. 
Aux professeurs et aux amateurs de diriger et d’épurer cette 
influence; A eux aussi, grace a la faveur exceptionelle dont jouit 
le francais en ce moment, de lui assurer la large place a laquelle 
ila droit. Le Cercle Francais doit toujours contribuer 4 augmen- 
ter le nombre des gens qui comprennent le frangais et qui savent 
s’en servir. Tout en aidant ses membres a se perfectionner, le 
Cercle doit songer a faire ceuvre de vulgarisation, de maniére a 
s’attirer les sympathies et 4 populariser l’usage du frangais, ce 
qui n’a jamais été aussi facile qu’A présent. Ceci se fera au 
moyen de conférences, de soirées dramatiques et musicales, de 
cours de littérature contemporaine, cours pratiques de conversa- 
tion, un sage emploi des projections électriques, tableaux, images, 
chansons, jeux. Il faudra, peut-étre, beaucoup de temps pour 
former un public, mais il est évident que le bon moyen c’est de 
faire entendre le francais le plus souvent possible au plus grand 
nombre d’auditeurs qu’on puisse réunir; on parviendra a leur 
donner le gofit du francais; car cette belle langue a assez de 
charme et le prestige de la France est assez grand pour que tous 
deux puissent se faire des amis partout ov ils ont l’occasion de 
pénétrer. 

Voila, je pense, bien assez de raisons pour justifier, s’il y en efit 
besoin, la fondation d’un Cercle Francais dans chaque milieu 
scolaire. L’initiative de cette ceuvre appartiendra tout naturel- 
lement aux professeurs. A eux donc de juger comment il faut 
lancer l’appel, grouper les bonnes volontés, rédiger les statuts! 
répartir le travail, fixer la cotisation, etc. 

Ils ne m’en voudront pas d’avoir voulu leur offrir ici des notes 
ot les éléves qui pourront s’intéresser a l’ceuvre du Cercle trouve- 
ront des expressions a leur usage qui faciliteront peut-étre la 
conduite des séances et partant la marche satisfaisante des 
travaux. 


10n peut avoir le modéle des Statuts d’un Cercle Francais en s’adressant . 
a M. Louis Delamarre, Secretaire general, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. Je dois 
a l’obligeance de M. Delamarre la communication d’un formulaire d’expres- 
sions a l’usage du Cercle, avec l’autorisation de m’en servir. 
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ORDRE DU JOUR—CONDUITE DE LA SANCE—EXPRESSIONS A 
L’ USAGE DU PRESIDENT, ETC. 


1. Ouverture de la séance. 

Le Président. ‘‘Mesdames, messieurs, il est a présent 
V’heure (réglementaire). Il m’incombe donc de déclarer 
la séance ouverte. J’ai grand plaisir 4 voir un Cercle si 
nombreux (une assistance nombreuse). (Ou bien: Je 
regrette que nous ne soyons pas plus nombreux ce soir.) 
J’espére que chacun fera son possible pour que les travaux 
du jour soient utiles et agréables. Sans attendre les 
retardataires, nous passerons de suite a l’ordre du jour (al’exé- 
cution de notre programme.) 

2. Chants populaires. 

“La pensée, l’esprit d’ un peuple se révéle non seulement dans 
sa littérature mais encore dans sa musique. C’est pourquoi 
nous devons nous occuper des chants qui ont servi aux 
Francais a exprimer leurs joies et leurs peines. En premier 
lieu, donc, on va étudier quelques chants populaires frangais. 
Je prierais . . . . de bien vouloir diriger cette étude. 
(Reportons-nous, s'il vous plait, au numéro... ., 
qui se trouve a la page .....) Cet air a des parties un peu 
aigués pour quelques voix. Qu’elles se taisent donc a 
ces endroits pendant que les voix de soprano s’exécuteront. 
Il sera bon de lire ensemble les paroles du premier couplet, 
en faisant bien attention aux détails de prononciation. 
Ensuite, quoique cet air ne soit pas bien difficile a déchiffrer, 
M. . . (la personne qui joue l’accompagnement) sera 
bien aimable de nous le faire entendre. Alors nous pourrons 
attaquer la mélodie avec des chances de ne pas nous égarer 
en route (faire fausse route). (On s’assurera que tout le 
monde comprend le texte). 

3. Appel (nominal). (Si le nombre n’est pas trop grand, il sera 
bon de répondre a l’appel par une citation frangaise.) 

Le Président. Vient ensuite l’appel (nominal). M. 

1. . secrétaire, voulez-vous bien faire l’appel (lire les 
noms, établir la liste des présences)? On répond a l’appel - 
en disant: Présent (e); ou bien, Ici; ou bien, par une citation 
francaise. 
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(Aprés l’appel) Le Président. “‘Nous avons le droit de nous 
féliciter des citations intéressantes que les camarades nous 
ont apportées.” ou bien: 

‘‘Mesdames et messieurs les membres du Cercle pourraient bien, 
sans faire tort A notre programme, faire effort pour (se donner 
la peine de) nous apporter quelque pensée, quelque citation, 
si courte soit-elle, comme un hdmmage aux grands maitres 
de la littérature frangaise.” 

“Je constate avec regret que les absences sont un peu 
nombreuses. Tachons de noug remémorer mutuellement 
en parlant du Cercle aux camarades. 

4. Procés-verbal. Nous devons majntenant nous rappeler ce 
qui s’est passé a la derniére géance. Nous écouterons a 
cet effet la lecture du procésjverbal. Si M. . 11. 
Secrétaire veut bien nous faire ¢ette lecture, (La parole est 
au secrétaire pour la lecture du procés-verbal). 

—Y a-t-il des rectifications de détail? Des additions? Sinon, 
le procés-verbal est adopté (approuvé). 

5. Affaires. 

Le Président. Quant aux affaires, y en a-t-il de pendantes? 
Les commissions ont-elles des rapports a présenter? Quelles 
sont les questions a l’ordre du |jour? Y a-t-il des affaires 
dont le Cercle doive s’occuper? Monsieur le Directeur 
(quelqu’un) aurait-il quelque chose a nous proposer? 


SHHSSOHOSSCHSSSSHESHEHSSHVHOHSCEHKHHECEHFESECOCHOCHHHHEC ESCH HEOH HOCH O OOO 


Vous avez écouté l’exposé de cette affaire. Quel est l’avis du 
Cercle? Quelqu’un veut-il nous le formuler? 

—J’espére que ce projet recevra l’approbation du Cercle. 
Il a l’air de nous promettre un résultat utile (favorable) 
—Personne ne mettra en doute}l’utilité de cette démarche. 
—Le Cercle veut-il emettre un voeu sur ce sujet? 

Un membre dit: ‘‘M. le Président, je propose que le Cercle se 
prononce nettement en faveur de (contre) l’exécution de ce 
projet. 

Le Président. Est-ce que quelqu’un veut appuyer la pro- 
position (motion) de M. ? 

Un Membre. M. le Président, je l’appuie volontiers. 

Le Président. Voulez-vous parler de (discuter) cette motion? 
Sinon, je vais donc la mettre aux|voix. 
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Un Membre. M. le Président, je demande la parole pour dire 

deux mots (ma pensée) sur cette proposition. 

Le Président. La parole est A M. 

Un Membre. M. le Président, je propose que cette affaire 
‘ soit renvoyée a la commission compétente. 

Si quelqu’un appuie cette proposition, le Président la mettra 
aux voix, en disant: 

“Que ceux qui approuvent la motion lévent la main droite. 
M. . .l. . Secrétaire voudra bien compter les voix (suffrages). 
Ceux qui sont de l’avis contraire voteront de la méme fagon. 
Il ya. . . voix pour et . . . voix contre. La 
motion est donc votée (rejetée, repoussée). Que le président 
de la Commission de. . . prenne note de ce renvoi pour 
que le projet soit mis a l’étude aussitét. J’espére qu’on 
pourra nous en faire un rapport a la prochaine séance du 
Cercle. 

Passons maintenant a l’ordre du jour. 

6. Poésies, Récitations, etc. 

Le Président. Nous allons avoir le plaisir d’entendre une 
poésie (un morceau, une scéne, une récitation) qui sera dit (e) 
par M. ‘ 

Chansons', etc. Les compositeurs francais ont surtout réussi 
dans l’art de faire de belles chansons. Nous aurons main- 


tenant l’avantage d’en entendre. M. . . a bien voulu 
nous apporter une fleur du répertoire francais. C’est une 
chanson intitulée. . . et composée par. 


Ajoutons a nos applaudissements un merci bien senti. 

(A noter qu’il sera utile de mettre entre les mains des auditeurs 
la copie des paroles des chansons.) 

7- A Vordre du jour se trouve ensuite la lecture d’un mémoire 
(une étude, une communication). 

Quand il s’agit de présenter un conférencier, il faut savoir 
trouver dans la carriére du conférencier, ainsi que dans les 
circonstances et le caractére de son discours, de quoi composer 
une petite introduction. 

8. Conversation. 
Le Président. Voici le moment de passer aux exercices de 


1Quant aux jeux, anusettes, etc., il faut les traiter dans un autre article. 
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conversation. Vous allez vous grouper selon notre habitude 
(ou bien, comme on jugera a propos) Je prierais les membres 
de former des groupes de la maniére suivante. 

On se rassemblera ici a. . . . pour nous instruire en nous 

amusant. Je vous prie d’étre exacts. 
9. Fin de Séance. 

(Pour la conduite des jeux, voyez le chapitre special qu’on 
a consacré.) 

Le Président. Dans quelques instants il faudra clore (lever, 
terminer) notre séance. J’espére qu’on n’oubliera pas la 
séance prochaine. Plus nous sommes fidéles a assister au 
Cercle, plus nous en retirerons de profit. [I] ne serait pas 
mauvais de parler aux camarades qui s’intéressent aux études 
de frangais. 

Avant de nous séparer (avant la cl6ture de la séance) chantons 
un de ces beaux chants francais qui vont droit au coeur, 
qui emporte l’Ame au-dessus de la routine journaliére 
jusqu’aux hautes idées de patrie, de devoir, de sacrifice, 
de gloire impérissable. Ce n’est plus le chant de la France 
seulement; c’est le chant des patriotes qui déféndent ce 
qu’ils ont de plus cher au monde. Levons-nous pour chanter 
la Marseillaise. 

Mesdames, messieurs, la séance est levée. Donnons-nous tous 
rendez-vous a4 aujourd’hui en _ Au revoir. 


Evection D’orricers. (Du BurREAv) 


Il y a des Cercles dont les officers sont peu nombreux. Et 
pour les choisir on n’aura pas besoin de tout l’appareil d’une 
élection. Il seront désignés de la maniére qu’on jugera a propos 
Mais il y aura aussi des Cercles ot l’on voudra élire un certain 
nombre d’officers, selon le réglement établi par les Statuts du Cercle 
Si tout ceci se fait en anglais, il n’y aura pas de difficultés, mais 
comme on doit parler francais au Cercle, il y aura lieu d’employer 
de temps en temps un certain nombre de termes et de locutions 
qu’on ne sera peut-étre pas faché de trouver dans les pages 
suivantes. 

Il est évident que la procédure variera selon les Statuts et la 
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volonté du Cercle. Sans essayer donc de prévoir tous les cas 
possibles je me contente d’indiquer deux ou trois maniéres de 
faire cette élection. 

D’abord supposons qu’on veuille constituer le bureau sans y 
consacrer beaucoup de temps. Voici ce qu’on peut dire et faire. 

Le PrésipENT. Selon nos Statuts, voici le moment de 
procéder a l’élection de notre bureau. Comment voulez-vous 
que cela se fasse? Voulez-vous, par exemple, nommer un comité 
composé de trois membres, qui soit chargé de proposer des candi- 
dats au Cercle? Ou bien, voulez-vous désigner, sur-le-champ 
et de vive voix, vos officiers? C’est au Cercle A décider comment 
on doit établir la liste de candidats. 

Un Mempsre. Monsieur le Président, je propose que les 
candidats soient désignés par les soins d’un comité, composé 
de. . . membres, nommés par le Président, et que de la liste 
que ce comité aura établie le Cercle choisisse ses officiers par voie 
de scrutin. 

Le PréSIDENT. Quelqu’un veut-il appuyer la proposition 
deM. . .? 

Un Memspre. Monsieur le Président, je l’appuie volontiers. 

Le PRESIDENT. Veut-on discuter la proposition? Sinon, je 
vais mettre cette motion aux voix. Je crois qu'il suffira d’un 
vote de vive voix. Que ceux qui veulent adopter cette proposi- 
tion l’indiquent en disant: Oui (en levant la main droite) (Au 
Secrétaire) Comptons les voix.—Que ceux qui sont de l’avis 
contraire disent: Non (etc.) 

Il n’y a pas d’opposition. La proposition a été adoptée a 
l’unanimité. 

D’aprés le voeu de l’assemblée, je dois désigner les membres 
de la commission chargée de dresser la liste des candidates. Je 
nomme donc. . . Selon l’usage, la personne que j’ai nommée 
la premiére sera le Président de la commission. La commission 
se retirera pour délibérer, et reviendra aussitét qu’elle aura 
dressé la liste des candidats. Je vous rappelle que notre bureau 
se compose des officiers que voici: Directeur, Président, Vice- 
President, Secrétaire, Trésorier, Trésorier-Adjoint, Bibliothécaire, 
etc. 

(La commission se retire, et l’assemblée passe a l’ordre du 
TM. « « 
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La commission ayant fini de délibérer revient et le président 
remet au Président du Cercle la liste des candidats. Ou bien la 
commission aura été chargée de présenter son rapport a une séance 
ultérieure. ) | 

Le Président du Cercle remercie la commission et soumet la 
liste au Cercle. Ou bien il invite le président du comité a présenter 
lui méme le rapport au Cercle. 

Si la commission n’a proposé qu’un seul nom a chaque place, le 
Président fera bien de lire toute la liste en disant ensuite:—Le 
rapport de la commission est considéré comme une motion. A-t-on 
d’autres noms a nous proposer? Vouk examiner le rapport 
dans le détail? Ou faire des observations quelconques? Sinon 
la liste des candidates est fermée d’ office, et il ne nous reste qu’a la 
voter. Que tous ceux qui veulent apprpuver et adopter le rapport 
de la commission veuillent bien lever la main (dire: Oui—) 

Ceux qui sont de l’avis contraire? 

—Le Cercle a élu a l’unanimité ce bureau (et je me permets de 
vous féliciter de votre choix). 

Dans le cas ot la commission aura |désigné deux ou plusieurs 
candidats 4 la méme place, ce qui est jin assez bon procédé, il y 
aura lieu d’élire séparément chaque offi¢ier, et d’ouvrir le scrutin 
a cet effet. 

D’abord le Président préposera des membres a la distribution 
des bulletins de vote. II lira ensuite) le nom des candidats et 
invitera les membres a préparer leur bulletin, en votant pour un 
seul nom. II est bon de décider a l’avance si l’élection doit 
avoir lieu A la majorité absolue ou a la majorité relative. Les 
scrutateurs ramasseront ensuite dans ume urne (ce sera le plus 
souvent un chapeau) les bulletins de vote, et, sur l’invitation du 
Président, ils dépouilleront le scrutin.| Ils en communiqueront 
au Président le résultat. | 

Si aucun candidat n’a réuni la majorité absolue des suffrages 
il y a ce qu’on appelle ballottage, c’est-d-dire, il faut un second 
tour de scrutin; et alors l’élection aura ~ a la majorité relative. 
Chez nous on n’admet généralement au second tour de scrutin 
que les deux ou trois noms qui auront| recu au premier tour le 
plus grand nombre de suffrages. 

Enfin le Président annonce 1’élection, en disant: Je déclare 
que. ... @@O@d@m... =. du Cercle. 
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Quand on aura élu tous les officiers, le Président déclarera 
que le bureau est au complet, il céde la place au nouveau président, 
et l’on passe a l’ordre du jour. 

Au lieu de déléguer 4 une commission le soin d’établir la liste 
des candidats, l’assemblée pourra, naturellement, en causer sans 
formalités et proposer successivement des candidats a chaque 
place. L’élection aura lieu a la majorité des voix ou bien par 
voie de scrutin selon le voeu du Cercle. Cesysteme peut étreméme 
plus expéditif que l’autre, mais il a l’inconvénient d’amener 
quelquefois des nominations qui ne sont pas assez refléchies et de 
laisser a l’ombre des talents qu’il serait bon d’utiliser. 

Si quelque officier se démet de sa charge (donne sa démission), 
il faut, pour la forme, accepter sa démission, avant d’élire son 
successeur. 

J’ajoute, sur la demande d’un de mes amis un petit remercie- 
ment tel que le Président pourrait prononcer a la suite de son 
élection. 

‘Je suis extrémement touché de l’honneur que vous me faites. 
Je ne partage qu’a moitié la confiance que le Cercle a bien voulu 
me témoigner en m’attribuant l’honneur et le plaisir de vous 
servir comme Président. Un tel honneur, un tel office demandent 
des qualites que je ne suis pas bien sfir d’avoir; mais je tacherai au 
moins de les acquérir afin de justifier votre choix. Je vous dis 
un merci trés sincére et je vous prie de me soutenir par une colla- 
boration constante et cordiale. C’est en nous aidant les uns 
les autres que nous allons mener a bien les travaux du Cercle. 
C’est a quoi je consacrerai mes meilleurs efforts.”’ 

R. P. JAMESON. 
Oberlin College. 











REVIEWS 


Bibliography of the Best Books for the Study of German in High 
Schools and Junior Colleges (University of California, 
Department of German). 20 pages, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1917. | 


Suggestions and References for Modern Language Teachers, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, edited by Thomas 
Edward Oliver (University of Illinois, School of Education, 
Bulletin No. 18). viii+ 84 pages, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, June, 1917. Price 25 cents. 


That there has been of late a marked increase in the number of handbooks 
for the guidance of modern language teachers may be hailed as one of the 
signs that what has hitherto been a vocation is gradually rising to the dignity 
of a profession. 

As indicated by its title as well as by its smaller compass, the California 
bulletin is more limited in scope than the Illinojs publication. Under nineteen 
main headings it enumerates what is necessary or desirable as professional 
equipment for the teacher of German in the High School or Junior College. 
The titles under each heading have been carefully selected with reference to 
the purpose for which they are recommended. The advantage thus gained 
Over a more inclusive list is further increased by a grouping of the material 
under the rubrics “‘A’’, indispensable; “‘B’’, highly desirable; ‘‘C’’, desirable; 
“*”” additional books for Junior Colleges. A few lines of characterization 
follow each entry. The pamphlet is meant primarily for California teachers, 
and is to them furnished gratis. As there is certain to be considerable demand 
for it on the part of other teachers, the setting of a nominal price for applicants 
from outside the state would doubtless prove of advantage to both sides. 
The leaflet is conspicuous for its general accuracy. In view of the likelihood 
of a second printing the following observations may be in place. 

Under the head of Larger Dictionaries, it is somewhat surprising to find no 
mention of Grieb-Schréer. Of Rausch, Lauitafeln,the useful and inexpensive 
pocket edition deserved mention. Jaschke’s (not Jaschke’s) English-German 
Conversation Dictionary has also appeared with the imprint of an American 
publisher, Carl Schoenhof, Boston. Similarly, on page 9, the name of the 
American publisher, Appleton, would have served better in connection with 
Calvin Thomas’s History of German Literature. On page 11 Bielschowsky’s 
name is misspelt. Max Miller’s name appears correctly on page 12, incor- 
rectly on page 10. On page 19 the “‘publishers’’ of THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL are inadequately given. 

The Illinois Bulletin, in comparison also with still other publications, 
stands alone in covering the field not only for German but for French and 
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Spanish as well. The reviewer is not competent to speak for the Romance 
side: it must suffice to say that French and German seem to have been 
treated with approximately equal thoroughness. Spanish, as a younger and 
and as yet less well developed department of study naturally suffers somewhat 
in the comparison, and yet even there the number of entries is very consider- 
able. The Bulletin collects and classifies a vast amount of material, much of 
it of a kind that never seems available just when it is wanted. The purpose 
that it will best serve is that of a reference book for both the high school 
and college teacher. Its wealth of material implies that the user is able 
to judge with discretion between the alternatives offered. In this sense 
it in no way conflicts, even if its wider sphere be left out of account, with the 
California publication. Besides, the ground covered is by no means coinci- 
dent. Such thoroughly treated rubrics as ‘Opportunities for Travel” and 
“Books of Travel” are found only in the larger work, whereas ‘‘Metrics’, 
“Institutions”, ‘‘Mythology”’ are considered only in the smaller one. 

The three main divisions of the pamphlet are I. The Training of the 
Teacher, II. The Teacher in the Class Room, III. The Teacher Outside 
the Class Room. Whatever objections might obtain against this grouping 
are made nugatory by the very complete and thoroughly reliable Index 
(pp. 70-84). An Appendix furnishes a useful list of addresses of American 
dealers and publishers. 

A general criticism that may fairly be made of the German portion of the 
Bulletin is that the style is extremely informal, not to say negligée. Names 
of authors are given promiscuously with or without initials (pp. 15, 21, 28), 
prices quoted in German and American values, publishers indicated or not 
indicated. The arrangement under some of the lesser categories also seems 
more or less haphazard (Histories of Literature, p. 28; Dictionaries, p. 34; 
Grammars, p. 38). These are all faults that can readily be remedied in a 
subsequent printing and they do not invalidate the really great service that 
the preparation and publication of such a manual represents. A few observa- 
tions as to detail may follow. 

Page 18, Jespersen, not Jesperson (so also Index). The price of Siebs, 
Bihnenaussprache, is five (marks, not 70 cents) (the same error in Schlenker’s 
Bulletin, p. 10). Page 29, 1. 2, read Conybeare; page 34, Bellows’, not 
Bellow’s. Of Behaghel’s Die deutsche Sprache (p. 39) there is at least a fifth 
edition of the year 1911. The statement (p. 50) concerning the Teubner 
Steinzeichnungen that they are ‘‘reproductions of famous paintings’’ rests on 
a misconception. What is always insisted on is that they are ‘‘Originalkunst- 
werke gegeniiber den frither. . . und auch heute noch immer viel verbreite- 
ten Reproduktionen.”’ (Vorwort of Catalogue). The subscription prices of 
Aus Nah und Fern (p. 44) and the Modern Language Notes (p. 30) have been 
raised. The addresses of Holt and Ginn (p. 68) also need revision. 

B. J. Vos. 


Indiana University. 
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Goethe, by Calvin Thomas. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1917. 368 pp. $2. 


In this companion volume to his Schiller Professor Thomas has performed 
a distinct service for students of German literature as well as for those of 
literature in general. If Goethe even approaches the literary importance 
accorded him by Matthew Arnold, when he calls him ‘‘the clearest, largest, 
and most helpful thinker of modern times,” then just such a thoughtful and 
sympathetic analysis of his work and character will be welcomed by intelligent 
readers. 

The varying views of Goethe’s works are interpreted here as a unified whole. 
Professor Thomas is fitted for this task. That during forty years of univer- 
sity teaching, Goethe has not long been out of his thoughts is clear for other 
reasons than because he says so. His editions of various works of Goethe 
prove it. Almost every page of this study shows such intimate knowledge 
of the subject in hand that one might almost regard it—as Goethe did his 
own works—as “‘fragments of a great confession.”” And indeed it is a ‘‘con- 
fession,’”’ for Professor Thomas makes clear in hig preface that he has “‘relaxed 
the reins”’ of his ego to present his Goethe and no one else’s. 

The first part of the book is biographical in nature. It steers between 
Scylla and Charybdis—between the ‘‘jejuneness of a mere sketch and the 
cloying plenitude of details.’’ The exhaustive biography of Goethe was 
written when Bielschowsky finished his work in 1902 and Thomas has not 
tried to add anything about the external facts of Goethe’s life as recorded 
therein. The second part of the book is by far the more valuable. Ina series 
of notable essays Goethe is here considered as philosopher, evolutionist, 
believer, poet, dramatist, novelist and critic; with a concluding chapter on 
Faust. These chapters show Goethe as a towering personality; Bielschowsky 
minimized his personality. Here Goethe is represented as a well developed 
genius foremost in many of the important movements of his day. Thomas 
disagrees with Bielschowsky too in his estimate of Goethe’s work. The latter 
eulogized everything that came from Goethe’s pen; Thomas, on the other 
hand, in the judgment of ardent admirers of Goethe, will seem to minimize 
the importance of much of his work, both in science and literature. He can 
not believe that ‘‘Goethe’s work in any scientific field whatever, notably 
affected the course of subsequent investigation.’’ To him it seems that 
Goethe’s evolutionism ‘‘made little difference in the history of the science” 
although it made a great difference in the development of Goethe’s own 
thought. With this conclusion the best scientific judgment of modern times 
seems to agree since Goethe’s whole mode of thinking was unfitted to the 
“cut and dry’”’ method so essential to the experimental scientist. The chap- 
ters on Goethe as poet and as dramatist contain many trenchant criticisms 
of his work in these fields. They leave one with the feeling that Goethe’s 
work, except in lyric poems and in Faust, has been overestimated. Goethe’s 
literary work deserves greater praise than this. 

Professor Thomas’ style of writing is worthy of note; he makes use of a 
wide vocabulary—at times to such an extent that the effect seems studied. 
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Cf. to glad the paternal heart, p. 26; ozonizing the stagnant air, p. 46; 
we glimpse the more ideal aspect, p. 76; avatar, p. 76; yclept, p. 76; amatory 
agitations of adolescence, p. 146; bulbul, p. 156; urge (noun), p. 173; mani- 
fold (noun), p. 182; subsumed, p. 185; sacerdotal bolus, p. 231; familiar 
(noun), p. 331; revenant (adj.), p. 341; etc. On the use of the rare word 
“‘fictionist’’ p. 281, Thomas himself comments. 

The date 1880 (p. 308) for the passage quoted from ‘‘Wilhelm Meister” is, 
of course, a typographical slip for 1780. 

Harry T. COLtincs. 
The Pennsylvania State College 


A Handbook of French Phonetics by William A. Nitze and Ernest 
H. Wilkins, University of Chicago. With exercises by 
Clarence E. Parmenter, University of Chicago. New York, 
Henry Holt & Company, 1918. viii+ 106 pp. 40 cents. 


Professors Nitze and Wilkins have made a valuable addition to American 
manuals. Their new Handbook of French Phonetics exhibits an unusual 
combination of pedagogical skill with accurate scholarship. Compact and 
comprehensive, it contains in admirably organized form material hitherto 
widely scattered. It is consequently adapted for use as a text-book in college 
courses in phonetics, and likewise as an auxiliary in elementary classes. 

These purposes are subserved by a broad and well-arranged plan. The 
analytic side of phonetics, the study of individual sounds, is first taken up. 
Here we have a brief discussion of the speech-organs and their operation, 
preceding a detailed discussion of French vowels and consonants. Then 
follows an account of the letters and signs representing these sounds. A brief 
discussion of foreign words and proper names concludes this part of the book. 
“‘Synthesis,’’ treating of sounds in combination, is then taken up. It includes 
syllabication, stress, vowel quantity, liaison, assimilation, elision, pitch, and 
intonation. A brief, but judicious bibiiography,* exercises on individual 
sounds, some phonetically transcribed texts, and a few readings in conven- 
tional orthography complete the book. 

As the outline just given indicates, the authors have wisely followed Nyrop 
in separating the treatment of sounds from that of letters. They have im- 
proved upon his plan by making these two sections of the book consecutive. 
Another matter of pedagogical importance, likewise to be noted in Nyrop, is 
the elimination of intermediate vowel qualities. These qualities, which are 
difficult for any but very delicate ears to perceive, merely baffle an elementary 
student. 

The practical tendencies thus exhibited appear still more clearly in the 
exercises. They are carefully and intelligently prepared to illustrate the 
tules set forth. The preliminary exercises, involving the use of mirrors, 
are excellent. In what follows one might desire less than ten pages of isolated 
words in ordinary spelling, and more than ten pages of connected texts in 





*Grammont’s Petit traité de prononciation francaise (Paris, Delagrave, 1916?), doubtless 
reached the authors too late to be included. 
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phonetic transcription. Single words make dull reading, while transcribed 
texts give life to phonetic theory. The texts given avoid the colorless puerility 
of some phonetic readers. Wisdom is shown in not furnishing a key to these 
selections. The untranscribed readings, which can easily be supplied by the 
teacher, might perhaps be omitted. 

An unusual feature is the separate treatment of foreign words and proper 
‘names. The segregation of these orthoepic outlaws is a distinct advantage. 
It might be well to point out in a later edition that the irregularities in the 
pronunciation of proper names are due in part to the fact that the Academy 
did not determine their orthography. The injunction to seek the pronuncia- 
tion of doubtful proper names “in a dictionary” is vague. A reference to 
Lesaint or Martinon would be more helpful. The name of Madame de Warens 
is generally pronounced [vards] and not [vara] cultivated persons, despite 
Martinon, p. 309, n. Aix-la~Chapelle and Aix-les-Bains are usually [eks] 
nowadays; cf. Martinon, p. 347, n. 4, and Michaélis-Passy, s.v. Nyrop, 
who prefers the older pronunciation [es], admits that ‘la prononciation avec 
[ks] se répand maintenant de plus en plus.’’ (2d ed., § 268, 3°). 

Several new departures in terminology se¢m distinctly happy. Thus 
“checked m, n” is a most convenient way of designating these consonants 
when final or when followed by a consonant other than m or n, and simplifies 
the statement of the sadly muddled conditions under which a vowel nasal 
consonant is nasalized. ‘‘Preventive h” for “‘h aspirée” avoids the absurdity 
of an “‘aspirate’’ almost always inaudible. 

There are several matters of minor importance which might well be altered 
in subsequent editions. Thus a fuller treatment of the vocal apparatus 
would render the book more useful to advanced students, and the elementary 
generally needs, though he should not, a definition of the vocal chords. Again, 
though the explanation given of the nature of the sounds usually spelt in and 
on may be correct enough, it is certain that for the American student the 
transcriptions [4] and [6] are more helpful than [€] and 3]. It is to be regretted 
that almost the only departure from the sound practice of not indicating 
variant pronunciations should be in the case of the vulgarisms [4] and [yn] 
for [@].* | 

Most works on phonetics have lamentably incomplete indices; it is to be 
hoped that the second edition of the Handbook of French Phonetics will be an 
exception to this rule. 

D. S. BLONDHEIM. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Spanish American Composition with Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish Vocabularies, by J. Warshaw. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. 108 pp. $1.00. 

This book is well planned and carefully arranged for second year work in 

Spanish. It is made up of thirty lessons, the first twenty-two of which are 





*By an oversight, Martinon is cited as saying of [yn for [@]: ‘Il est peu de fautes plus 
choquantes.” He makes this remark (p. 149) of [@] for (@]. There are few such slips in the 
Handbook which is, in general, notably free from misprints. 
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divided into four parts, viz., 1. Reading; 2. English sentences for translation 
based on the text, with special emphasis on certain grammatical points and 
furnishing an excellent review of first year work; 3. Connected composition 
also based on the reading text and 4. Questions for oral work. The reading 
text is omitted in the last eight lessons and emphasis is laid on the study 
of common verbal idioms. Here the author succeeds fairly well in avoiding 
some of the inelegant expressions frequently found in our text-books. The 
book represents an interesting selection of subjects for students of Spanish 
in the United States, as well as for teachers whose mother tongue is Spanish. 
The vocabularies, as far as I have been able to examine them, are satisfactory, 
although some teachers would doubtless prefer to have the irregular forms of 
the verbs included. The pedagogical arrangement, as well as its physical 
make-up, are good enough to justify the appearance of this nrew volume among 
those already published, some of which have been written with too much 
haste or too little care on the part of the authors. 

Dr. Warshaw’s book deserves praise in general, but at the same time, it 
contains certain defects which demand attention in a review. His use of a 
number of Sudamericanismos, as they are generally designated, is to be regret- 
ted. Certain forms and words used by him, even though frequently employed 
in South America, should not appear in a text-book. In my opinion, the 
South American slogan, used and abused by some writers, serves only to 
protect them against the critic’s attacks. There is no South American 
language which differs from correct Castilian, as can be ascertained by reading 
the works of any educated Spanish American writer. 

The book contains, however, a number of errors which can only be ascribed 
to the carelessness of the author. The following are some of the more im- 
portant mistakes which I have noted. On p. 4, occur three sentences which 
cannot be accepted as models of good form, viz., éCudl fué mds viejo. 
éQué tal de general. . . éHace cudntos afios. . . In the first sentence 
the imperfect tense should be used; the second sentence is better expressed 
by the author in a note at the end of the exercise; the syntax of the third 
sentence, used five times in the book without explanation, can be accepted 
only as a variant of the regular construction, while the form in general use 
does not occur once. Humanas is unnecessary in the phrase personas humanas, 
p. 8, 1.12. Costas, p. 13, 1.23, requires the singular form. The phrase 
se hace esperar, p. 17, 1.27, should be es de esperar. A la ocasién del terremoto 
que tuvo lugar, p. 21, 1.10, should be cuando tuvo lugar (or ocurrié). The 
phrase el Templo de Paz, p. 21, 1.13, should be corrected to Templo de la Paz. 
On p. 29, 1.21, the preposition con should be changed to que. Ese distrito 
no bastard mucho tiempo, p. 37, 1.1, should be written ese territorio (or pais) 
no bastard por mucho tiempo. Canadense, p. 39, 1.19, should be canadiense. 
The imperfect era should replace fué on p. 43, 1.13. The present indicative 
should replace the subjunctive, atafian, on pp. 45, 47 and 73. There is no 
reason to use self-gobierno, p. 45, 1.17, when we have the form gobierno propio. 
Con should replace por in the phrase expiar por la muerte, p. 48, 1.20. The 
possessive cuyo, p. 81. 1.24, renders the paragraph obscure. The feminine 
article, p. 81, 1.26, should be masculine, since it appears to refer to poema. 
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Tomaron, p. 83, 1. 21, should be cogieron. Pues, p. 84, 1. 18, should be omitted. 
The phrase invertir nuestro capital al extranjero, p. 85, 1. 13, requires the prep- 
osition en instead of a. ¢Qué vinculos les unen los Europeos a los Sudameri- 
canos? p. 88, 1. 15, should read ¢Qué vinculos unen a los Europeos y a los Sud- 
americanos? Manual Training, p. 100, 1. 18, has the Spanish equivalent 
Trabajos Manuales. The verb deslindar, p. 105, i. 6, should be changed to 
limitar, lindar, or confinar. Tomar lugar, p. 105, 1. 9, should be tener lugar. 

It is doubtful whether les for accusative los, as in the phrase, estas fatigas 
les diezmaban, p. 60, 1. 15, should be used in a text-book, and the author’s 
use of Je for Ja, referring to a woman, in the phrases, se/e encarcelé, se le llevé al 
patibulo, se le llevé al cadalso, in Lesson XIII, is still more questionable. The 
preposition a before a direct object is incorrectly employed in visitar al 
imponente castillo del Morro, p. 12, 1. 20, and in ¢A qué paises junta el Fer- 
rocarril Transandino?, p. 19, 1. 15. The second definite article should be 
omitted in el eminente filaéntropo el Sr. Carnegie, p. 21,1. 14; p.68, 1.2; p. 72, 
1.17. The pleonastic object is used so indiscriminately that we find it every- 
where and in every form, rendering the style heavy and unidiomatic. 

Some of the notes at the foot of the lessons should also be revised. Cosa 
hallada, note 1, p. 43, will surely confuse the pupil, especially since hallazgo 
is not included in the vocabulary. “Smell of’’, p.78, note 2, must be translated 
by oler,and not by sabera. The verb “wager”, p. 96, note 4, translated by the 
idiomva. . . . a que, disregards the verb apostar, which isin general use. 
The idiom decir pestes de, instead of hablar mal de, should beavoided as inele- 
gant. ‘“‘Tocall on’, p. 101, note 8, should be translated by visitar or the 
reciprocal visitarse, and not by ver. There are also several incorrect accents 
and divisions of syllables. 

In spite of these unfavorable comments concerning the ‘Spanish American 
Composition Book,” Dr. Warshaw may feel certain that his book has many 
good points and is far superior to most others on the market. I would not 
hesitate to recommend it as one of the best planned and most practical books 
for second year work with which I am acquainted. 

R. H. Bonita. 


University of Michigan. 


Espafia Pintoresca. The life and customs of Spain in story and 
. , | : 
legend, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. New York, Ginn 
& Co. 332 pp. 96 cents. 

In the field of Spanish texts to-day, there is great need of books that will 
bridge the gap between the ‘“‘Elementary Reader,’’—simple in construction, 
limited in vocabulary, carefully planned as a basis for oral drill,—and the 
works of standard Spanish authors, so highly complex in style, limitless in 
vocabulary, and ill suited to the understanding or interests of the American 
boy and girl. | 

There is also great need that authors, realizing that the first aim of modern 
language teaching is to develop a better understanding between peoples of 


different speech, should not seek to attain this aim by the mere imparting 
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of dry facts about the commercial habits and industrial activities of the alien 
race. Is it not also important that the pupil be given a glimpse into the real 
life and thought of another nation and a taste of the literary style which em- 
bodies its individual spirit and charm? Especially is this worth while when 
the life to be depicted is so little known and at the same time so attractive 
as that of Old Spain, when the new literary paths to be opened up are so well 
worth exploring as are those of contemparary Spanish literature. We find 
our great practical reason for the study of Spanish in the importance of know- 
ing and dealing with our Spanish American neighbors—a practical purpose 
to which some study of Spanish life may well contribute, since we can better 
understand the Latin American by knowing something of his ancestors. 
But surely we need not devote ourselves so entirely to the practical and com- 
mercial aspects of our teaching as to overlook altogether the opportunities 
for broader culture offered by Spanish history and literature. 

For meeting these needs and adding this finer element to our class room 
atmosphere no book has appeared that promises to be more useful than the 
very attractively bound and illustrated little volume called ‘Espafia 
Pintoresca.” In degree of difficulty, beginning with selections so simple 
as to justify its introduction in the first year of the High School course, it 
proceeds very gradually to much more difficult matter until the pupil finds 
himself in the selections from Pio de Baroja and Salaverria, reading works 
of standard Spanish authors without the shock of discouragement that usually 
results from a sudden introduction to Valdés or Pardo Bazaan. 

In style the book is thoroughly and charmingly Spanish throughout, not 
only in the selections already referred to, but also in the articles in which the 
author retells the old legends of Spain, describes her cities, palaces and cathe- 
drals, and pictures the life of her people in market place or city square. The 
poems scattered through the book accentuate the element of music and 
romance without which no picture of Spain would be complete, yet they are 
carefully chosen to avoid the sentimentality so quick to offend the American 
ear. The little comedy which closes the book gathers into a vivid whole 
the details previously suggested, and should leave the student with a desire 
to know more of the country, the art, the literature and the life of the kindly 
people there presented. 

To make it thoroughly suitable for modern methods of teaching, this reader 
is supplied with exhaustive questions on the text and with exercises for trans- 
lation from English into Spanish, the latter especially commendable in that 
many of them are connected paragraphs in the interesting form of diaries and 
letters. The notes provide all the historical and geographical information 
necessary for a full understanding of the text, indulging in grammatical 
comment or translation only when really necessary. As a true picture of 
the Spain of yesterday and today and a delightful introduction to Spanish 
literary style, this book should meet with wide acceptance for rapid reading 
in elementary college courses and more detailed study with High School 
classes. 

Newtown High Sehool . Marion E. Potter. 
Elmhurst, L. I. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


March 109, 1918. 
To Teachers of the Romance Languages in the Untted States: 

You have perhaps seen some reference to the work the American 
Library Association is doing, in providing a library service in all 
the cantonments in this country, as well as in the smaller camps, 
naval posts and training stations. It has been found that one of 
the great needs in these libraries is for books in and on the Romance 
languages, especially French, Italian and Spanish. The demand 
for French books is very great, not only grammar and instruction 
books, but French texts generally, from the simplest to the most 
difficult. Classes in French have been established in all the camps, 
among both officers and men, and it has been found very difficult 
to meet the demand for books to carry these on. 

The American Library Association has undertaken a nation- 
wide campaign for books, for use in these camps and for shipment 
to our men overseas, and it seems to us that the teachers of Romance 
languages throughout the country should be happy to assist in this 
campaign, by making and appealing for contributions of French, 
Italian and Spanish books. There must be a large number of such 
books which can be spared, and which can certainly be put to no 
better use than this. Such books as are collected should be sent to 
the nearest Public Library. 

May we count upon your coéperation? 

Very truly yours, 
Burton E. STEVENSON, 


For the Library War Service of the American Library Association. 


Ernest H. WILKINS, 
For the Committee of the Modern Language Association on Ro- 
mance Language Instruction and the War. 


Through an oversight the authorship of the Stories of Everyday 
Life, mentioned in the article on French in the Pre-High School 
Period, was not acknowledged. They are by Mr. Archer Z. Bovée 
of the University High School, University of Chicago. 
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